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gained such a position in literature is good proof that it is not such a collec- 
tion of scraps as some critics have supposed. Peloubet, at any rate, is sure 
of this, and approvingly quotes the remark of the London Spectator, that 
" it is as impossible that a first-rate poem or work of art should be produced 
without a great master-mind to conceive the whole as that a fine living 
bull should be developed out of beef sausages." However, such discussions 
take but little space, lying outside the main purpose of the book. To use 
another of the author's figures: "It is not the history of the violin we want, 
but the music." Accepting the poem just as we have it, he thinks it to be 
a perfect, artistic whole, and works out from the book with much skill his 
four solutions of the "Mystery of Suffering in God's World, in its Twofold 
Aspect — its Relation to God, and its Relation to Man." These solutions 
which our author believes to be systematically developed in the argument 
are: Part 1, "Trouble Is a Test;" Part 2, "Trouble Is a Punishment;" 
Part 3, "Trouble Is a Discipline;" Part 4, "Trouble Is an Insoluble Mys- 
tery;" Part 5, "The Good Man Always Comes to True Success at Last." 
How far the author's success in harmonizing all portions of the argument 
to this symmetrical scheme is dependent upon his plan of selecting the 
passages for comment which seem most spiritually appropriate, only giving 
attention to "dark passages" when "the seemingly dull and commonplace 
stone broken open by the hammer of a word of comment reveals a cluster 
of jewels," must be left to each reader to determine. 

Camden M. Cobern 

Alleghany College 
Meadville, Pa. 



Hebrew Ideals: From the Story of the Patriarchs. Part IT. Gen., 
Chaps. 25-50. By Rev. James Strachan, M.A. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. 
Pp. 170. $0.60. 

This book, written for young students, is an attempt at appreciation, 
not criticism. It is not a study of documents, and does not attempt to go 
behind the narratives in Genesis, but regards them as a faithful reflection 
of the prophetic ideals of the ninth and eighth centuries B. C. Outside of 
a single sentence in the preface of Part II, there is hardly a note of time or a 
historical allusion. The result of this for most readers, especially those 
unfamiliar with the reconstruction of Hebrew history, is an unconscious 
anachronism. The moral ideals of the ninth century are pushed back a 
thousand years or more to those rude days before the emergence of nomadic 
Israel into the more settled life of agriculture. A yery few pages of intro- 
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duction might have avoided what was certainly not intended by the author. 
In the preface to the first part Mr. Strachan says: "If we except the Psalms, 
no book in the Old Testament contains such a fulness of Hebrew life and 
thought as the book of Genesis." This is hardly an exaggeration. It 
might, however, be more exact, if he had extended his single exception of 
the Psalms to include the works of the earlier prophets, themselves the 
creators of the moral idealism of the ninth and eighth centuries b. c, of 
which the book of Genesis is but one example. The problem is yet unsolved 
as to whether these ideals became at that time the property of the nation at 
large, or whether they were advocated by a handful of seers who had caught 
a vision of the Eternal Righteousness. 

The only question of seriousness which forces itself upon the reader 
is this: Has Mr. Strachan given us what were really the moral and religious 
ideals.of the ninth century b. c, or what are rather the moral and religious 
ideals of our twentieth-century Christianity ? It is a difficult task to portray 
with historical fidelity the ideals of the founders of the Hebrew race. They 
are enshrouded with mist. In the past it has been almost the universal 
habit to give the patriarchal players upon the stage of the Old Testament 
the mask of a mediaeval saint. The problem to which this book sets itself 
is much easier. Myth and legend have given way to veritable history. 
The sources are manifold. It must be confessed that in some slight degree 
Mr. Strachan's book is open to criticism on this count. One lays down 
the book with much the same feeling as one has after studying Holman 
Hunt's "Light of the World" — beautiful, but a bit too modern, and there- 
fore unreal. 

The book from a literary point of view is worth reading. It is really a 
collection of sermons. The pragmatic predominates over the historical, 
just precisely as it did in the case of the preacher of the ninth century B. C, 
whose character-sketches form the subject of these homilies. The book 
is full of apt quotations, not so much from exegetes or historians, but from 
preachers and poets. In no surer way can the newer point of view commend 
itself to the common-sense of the Christian world than by multiplying such 
studies as this which Mr. Strachan has given us. 

Clifton D. Gray 

Boston, Mass. 



